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NUEVA HABANA IS AN UNUSUAL SLUM: 
PEOPLE IN CHILE ORGANIZE 


Mother's Center. 


bv Sandra Johnson 
LIBERATION News Service 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS)--It's an unusual slum. 

The dirt roads are nearly laid out and each house 
is precisely numbered. There are community showers, 
latrines, a health and cultural center, and one day 
last month (February) 20 houses were being used as 
classrooms for some 150 children who didn't want to 
wait for the official opening of school in late 
March,. But one of the first things that strikes 
you about the 10,000 residents of Nueva Habana, one 
of the numerous poblaciones (settlements) surround- 
ing Santiago, is that the people address each other 
with that term reserved throughout Latin America 
for brothers and sisters in the struggle, ComPan- 
era (o) . 

As President Allende and his government of Pop- 
ular Unity nationalizes the country's foreign-owned 
industries (like copper for example) Chilean workers 
and peasants continue to struggle for control of the 
institutions and structures that determine the day 
to day decisions of their existence. 

Peasants in the countryside--sOmetimes waiting 
for the legal go ahead ahd sometimes not — are seiz- 
ing the large estates, electing their five-member 
cinsejo (council) of companeros to make the immediate 
dicisions on production (Questions and have begun to 
organize regional structures from the base up. In 
cities this movement toward popular control is 
weaker but can be clearly seen in some of the pobla- 
ciones around Santiago. Over a million people, and 
most of Santiago's 300,000 unemployed, live in the 
poblaciones. 

The people of Nueva Habana, organized by revo- 
lutionary political groups, originally seized land 
in another part of the city last summer. They were 
oart of a wave of such seizures by the sin casas 
("without houses") movement, people who simply de- 
cided they wer fed up with living in the street, 
exhorbitant rents, capricious landlords and over- 
crowded conditions and who were determined to have 
a little piece of land and a house of their own. 

They then waged a six month battle against police 
h arras sment through the Chilean winter (sometimes 
below freezing), staged demonstrations, seized gov- 
ernment buildings and finally forced the previous 
government to turn over the present site of Nueva 
Habana, an expropriated estate. 

The struggle for the land has generated a num- 
ber of popular institutions. The Popular Militia 
was formed to protect the people from the police 
and also has the function of maintaining order 
within the poblacion , straightening out drunks and 
stopping husbands who think they have a right to 
beat their wives . 


There is an elected leadership group of five 
members but all important decs ions are made at 
regular general meetins open to the entire poblacion . 
The general meetins are held in the main street 
at night, •under a light that keeps going off and 
on since all the electricity is of the liberated 
variety, tapped out of the main lines that pass 
nearby. 

The school is a perfect example of the people's 
initiative : 

"We knot >) the state is going to build a school 
hene a " said one of the teachers, a bare-foot woman 
in her early twenties, "but we want to help Allende a 
not by standing on the steps of Moneda (Chilean 
White House) but by building things." 

The streets of the poblacion were filled with 
excitement during the first day of its people's 
school. Kids ran around with slips Of paner in 
their hands asking where their class rooms were, 
clip-board carrying organizers were only a little 
less confused than the kids, but before the after- 
noon was over the children had been placed, the 
notebooks delivered, and teachers and children 
both impressed with the special quality of this 
day. One little boy bolted into the street in 
front of me. "Companero!" he shouted joyfully. 

"Take a picture of me. I'm clean." 

The school is important for two reasons. First, 
due to the land seizures last year, many kids had 
to change schools two or three times and missed 
much classwork. Second, when the state school and 
teachers come in it will be clear to everyone that 
the purpose of a school is not simply to teach cer- 
tain pre-established technical skills but to res- 
pond to theneeds of the community, whatever they 
may be. 

The Chilean left - is fully aware that the revo- 
lutionary, process in their country is threatened 
by two fundamental enemies: U.S, imperialism and 

its local al 1 ies, and state Capital ism. Nuevai Ha- 
bana is like a microcosm of the society at large, 
and it is still too early to sav in which direction 
the process is heading. When I asked one teacher 
why she like Allende, she didn't say anything about 
revolution or socialism. Instead, she mentioned 
toys on Christmas, a quart of milk daily for every 
child and low bus and food prices. 

"And now all the kids are going to get a pair 
of shoes for the beginning of school," I said, re- 
ferring to a campaign promise. 

"We'll see," she said. 
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The bulk of the militia is made up of women, 
and women play a key role in all of the community's 
organizations, which include health brigades (about 
50 people trained by doctors and medical students 
to giver injections, make simple diagnoses, etc.) 
a cultural center, schools, an Unemployment Commi- 
ttee f which provides one free meal a dav) and a 
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STRIP-MINE STRUGGLE HEATS UP 
Southern Patriot/LIBERATION News Service 
by Joe Mulloy 

BECKLEY, W. Va, (LNS) --"It butted down my back 
door, so I don't like it," proclaimed Ellis Bailey. 

Bailey, 67, was talking about strip mining. 

He was introducing "Before the Mountain was Moved" 
--a film describing efforts by Bailey and others 
to get stricter strip-mining legislation passed 
in 1967--to more than 100 Raleigh County residents 
at a rally against strip mining here in early Jan- 
uary. 

After the film, Bailey said that he is not 
satisifed with the law that was passed, and is 
now working for complete abolition of all surface 
mining in West Virginia. 

The widespread grass-roots sentiment against 
strip mining, expressed by Ellis Bailey, has given 
rise to a new controversy in the coal fields of 
Appalachia and raises important questions for the 
entire nation. 

On one side are the people Who live high in 
the mountain hollows and along the rushing streams 
— directly affected by the crushing boulders and 
timbers thrown from above by big D-9 bulldozers 
in search of coal. 

These people are joined by environmentalists 
and ecologists who charge that mine-acid drainage, 
sedimentation, ,and high walls left by stripping - 
are upsetting the balance of nature and ruining 
the land for any possible use by future generations. 

On the other side--and on the defensive--is 
the coal industry, which states that surface min- 
ing, producing 40 percent of the nation's total 
coal tonnage, is essential to the nation's energy 
needs. It also points out that it provides jobs 
for thousands of people in job-poor Appalachia. 

A bill Which would outlaw strip mining en- 
tirely is now in the West Virginia legislature. 

It was introduced by State Senator Si Galperin, 
Charleston Democrat, who proposed a two-year phas- 
ing-out period. Other measures expected to be 
introduced call for lowering the slope requirement 
from 33 degrees to 25 degrees, meaning that strip- 
ping would be banned if the land sloped more than 
25 degrees. A special severance tax on strip- 
mined coals is also proposed. 

Most of the strip coal is used by utility 
companies in large cities to provide power for an 
ever-increasing electrical demand. Millions of 
tons are exported. 

Stripping gets the coal out faster, with 
fewer men and a lower capital investment, for a 
high rate of profit. Fortunes are made in a few 
months. But a great deal of coal is wasted and 
rendered unobtainable after the stripper and his 
auger have done their job. Government reports 
state that sometimes the machines get only 35 
per cent of the recoverable coal. 

The industry itself admits to a "short-timer's 
attitude" when it states that strip mining will 
probably not exist in five to 10 years. One 
reason for this is that new laws against pollution 
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are expected to outlaw the emission of sulphur fumes 
into the air- -and strip coal is high in sulphur 
content . So it seems that the operators know 
their days are numbered as they cut the coal, mov- 
ing swiftly from ridge to ridge, never looking 
back . 

Strip-mine operators and their employees have 
not been silent over the prospects of being phased 
out of business . 

On January 20, as the first wave of a $100,000 
fight -back campaign, more than 2,000 strip miners 
with their wivqs and children descended on the 
State Capitol to do some lobbying on their own. 

Coal operators and the United Mine Workers of 
America (UMWA) chartered buses to transport the 
demonstrators, and many were reportedly given the 
day off with pay. 

There have been local rallies since then, 
with operators relying on the theme of "our jobs 
are at stake" and making thinly veiled threats of 
violence towards the abolitionists. 

James D, Reilly 3 vice-president of Consoli- 
dated Coal Co , 3 stated the operators ' position in 
a speech in Pittsburgh two years ago, "The con- 
servationists who want strip miners to restore the 
Zand are stupid idiots 3 Socialists and Commies who 
don't know what they are talking about, I think 
it is our bounden duty to knock them down and sub- 
ject them to the ridicule they deserve. " 

The struggle has been complicated somewhat 
by the emergence of John D. "Jay" Rockefeller IV, 

33 year old West Virginia secretary of state, as 
a spokesman for the abolition of strip mining. Rocke- 
feller, who has higher political ambitions, first 
came out firmly for immediate abolition. 

However, he backed down a bit after being 
confronted by the protesting strip miners, many 
of whom carried Signs labeling him a carpetbagger 
and noting his place of origin as Ludlow, Colo. 
(Ludlow was the scene of an infamous massacre of 
miners and their families by the private army of 
Jay's grandfather in 1914.) He now advocates the 
two year phase-out. 

Unfortunately, the issue has been narrowed 
down to a choice between jobs and clean environ- 
ment. The operators and the men who work for them 
argue that jobs now are more important. The forces 
for abolition argue that there are not that many 
jobs at stake, and that the men could find work 
elsewhere. 

This kind of situation is turning up in other 
industries. Recently, Union Carbide at Marrieta, 
Ohio, announced that in order to comply with ex- 
isting federal air-pollution regulations, it would 
have to lay off 600 men. And it is similar to 
the argument used with men working in defense 
plants to justify the Indochina War; they are told 
that an end to the war means an end to the making 
of armaments, and means an end to your job. 

It is a revealing commentary on our economic 
system: — that the only way men can have jobs is 
by destroying nature, their fellow man, and even- 
tually themselves. 

In -Appalachia the issue of strip mining--its 
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effect on the job market and the environment --is 
tied in with the relationship of the entire coal 
industry (now owned almost wholly by the large 
oil interests) to the people of the mountains. 

That industry has for years done what it 
will in its quest for profits. Through the years 
it has physically destroyed the lives of thousands 
of men by unsafe practices in the deep mines, laid 
of 300,000 miners when the operators streamlined 
and mechanized their operations, and; now in this 
past decade has wrecked havoc and destruction from 
valley to valley with strip mining. 

Success in ending this colonial relationship 
in the long run is dependent upon a coalition of 
all victims of the industry: --from welfare recip- 
ients to union rebels, even to the men who now 
work on the strip mines . 

But until that develops, what is happening in 
West Virginia today is a prime example of what 
Jay Gould, the industrialist, said almost 100 years 
ago: "I can hire one half of the working class to 

kill the other half." 
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AFTER 400 YEARS OF PATIENCE 
DESEGREGATION OR DISINTEGRATION? 

LIBERATION News Service 

The Nixon administration's "desegregation" . 
policies in the South have resulted in mass firings 
and demotions of black teachers and principals, 
increased discrimination against black students and 
the closing of black schools on a large scale, two 
recently released studies show. 

One study was undertaken by the Race Relations 
Information Center (RRIC) in Nashville. The other, 
entitled "The Status of School Desegregation in the 
South, 1970," was a joint project of the American 
Friends Service Committee, Delta Ministry, Lawyers 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, NAACP Legal 
Defense and Education Funds, and the Washington 
Research Project. 

Both studies show that lack of enforcement of 
civil-rights guidelines and the actions of reac- 
tionary school boards have worked together to make 
"desegregation" a nightmare for Southern black stu- 
dents and educators . 

According to the RRIC survey, hundreds of 
black teachers, principals, counselors, and other 
authority figures have been fired, demoted, or 
have not had their contracts renewed. Black prin- 
cipals, one of the chief targets of Southern ra- 
cists in the last few years, are being threatened 
with "extinction." At the same time, more and 
more white teachers and principals are being hired. 

In the last two or three years, it is es- 
timated that the number of black principals has 
fallen from 250 to 40 or 50 in Alabama, while Miss- 
issippi has lost more than 250. In North Carolina 
the number of black principals has dropped from 
620 to about 170. 

The RRIC study quoted a six-state survey car- 
ried out by the Office of Civil Rights of the U.S. 
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Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
in Atlanta— which found that in the last two years 
the total number of teachers rose by 615 while the 
number of black teachers fell by 923. 

According to the "Desegregation, 1970" re- 
port, many black teachers are being forced to 
teach classes for which they have had no training. 

The report listed examples of gym teachers forced 
to teach biology, and English teachers forced to 
teach gym. In many cases, these teachers were 
soon fired for "incompetency." 

The toll of black coaches, band directors 
and counselors has been nearly as severe. 

The study also revealed that the first teachers 
to be displaced are often those who have been in 
the forefront of civil-rights activities. 

The "Desegregation, 1970" study said that 
government statistics about the progress of deseg- 
regation are misleading. The report explains that 
for the 1970-1 year, HEW measured desegregation 
by the percentage of black children attending de- 
segregated schools. This year, the government has 
arrived at a success figure by measuring the num- 
ber of black children attending desegregated, 
or "unitary," school systems. 

The Justice Department and HEW officials claim 
that more than 90 percent of Southern black students 
attend these "unitary" systems. But the report 
points out that "school systems, under this admin- 
istration's view, can be 'unitary' and yet consist 
of largely segregated schools." 

"Desegregation, 1970" reports that walkouts, 
boycotts, and resultant jailings of black students 
in the South have been widespread. 

A major source of anger has been the closing 
of large numbers of black schools. Phsyically ad- 
equate buildings have been made into wafehouses and 
administration buildings, or sold to private inter- 
ests. Black students from these schools have been 
transferred to overcrowded, tense, and--in many cases 
--inferior schools, which were previously all-white. 

Of the more than 400 areas monitored, it was 
found that 163 school districts closed a total of 
235 black schools in 1970, Of the 188 closed schools 
whose age could be determined, 57 percent were less 
than 20 years old. 

One effect of closing black schools has been 
that black students have had to be bussed across 
town , with no corresponding burden on white students . 

At the same time, bussing has been rigidly 
segregated, either by seating arrangements or by 
the use of separate buses altogether. Many instances 
have been reported where near-empty buses carry four 
or five white children on the same route as vehicles 
carrying overloads of black children . 

Classrooms and facilties in "desegregated" 
schools have been rigidly segregated all over the 
South. When a classroom is "integrated," seating 
arrangements and separate roll calls keep black 
students segregated within it. Lunchrooms in par- 
ticular are rigidly segregated as well as shower and 
gym facilities. 
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Black students have been barred from extra- 
curricular activities in a stunning variety of 
ways. Dances and proms are cancelled altogether 
at "desegregated" schools, or held in private, 
white "community" centers, such as country clubs. 
Black students are almost universally kept out of 
cheerleading, band, honor society, and other 
activities--everything but sports. 

Student governments are virtually all white. 

In Stutttgart, Ark. a ^'standing vote" was insti- 
tuted this year for the first time to discourage 
white students who might vote for black candidates. 
School boards have also begun to require run-offs 
or majority votes instead of a plurality, because 
black students tended to "bloc vote." 

The Justice Department has consistently filed 
to appeal cases of rank discrimination in schools 
which are receiving federal funds, the "Desegre- 
gation, 1970" report shows. One example: in 

Caddo Parish, La. the Department brought a de- 
segregation suit while educational experts from 
HEW prepared a desegregation plan for the area 
which would have produced a biracial student 
body in each school. 

The Justice Department refused to support 
the HEW experts and told them to redraw the plan 
so as to eliminate most of the busing. At the 
saem time, the local' school board drew up a plan 
whicfl left most of the schools segregated. 

A local court, accepted the plan and no appeal 
was taken by the government. Most of the schools 
in the area are now segregated. 

In short, as both reports make clear, the 
Nixon administration has not adopted a plan for 

integration, but, as one black educator describes, 
"disintegration." 
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AFTERMATH OF AUBURN PRISON REBELLION: 

6 PRISONERS ON TRIAL 

AUBURN, N.Y . (LNS) --Proud and defiant, Aki El Alim 
stood before Cayuga County Judge Gerald Sapper- 
stein on Feb. 9 and declared "You can't stop a 
nation!", while the chants of 200 others rallying 
outside came through the windows . 

Alim is one of six black prisoners from 
Auburn State Prison in upstate New York who has 
been singled out and charged with robbery and 
assault for leading a rebellion in early November. 
They were in court to argue for transfers to 
other prisons and to document beatings and threats 
on their lives 

During the rebellion the prisoners took 35 
guards hostage and held a major part of the prison 
for seven hours. They demanded that 14 black men, 
who had been put in solitary only two days be- 
fore the rebellion for organizing a work stoppage 
on Black Unity Day, be released. They also de- 
manded better clothing arid food, protection from 
guard reprisals, changes in letter writing rules, 
additional black social programs, a more compe- 


tent psychiatric staff, lower commissary prices, 
higher spending privileges and a more extensive 
law library. 

The first reprisal came a few weeks later when 
250 of Auburn's 1700 prisoners were singled out 
and split into 3 groups. Some were sent to Attica 
and Elmira State Prisons and 80 were put in Au- 
burn's solitary. 

But the eighty put in solitary rebelled again. 
Late in December guards had to use ear gas and 
mace and severely beat at least 3 of the men in 
order to drive them back into their "special 
quarters." 

The Auburn 6 were brought into court manacled 
by the wrist, v^aist and feet and handcuffed to the 
very guards who will testify against them at their 
trials . 

After Alim spoke Charles Hill was brought in. 

In his chained hands he carried stacks of censored 
legal papers, books and letters. The judge refused 
to let him read his transfer motion but Charles 
spoke out anyhow. 

"I am my own lawyer. I demand you take off 
these shackles so I can get to my papers and pres- 
ent my motion. I move that you transfer me from 
Auburn prison. My life is constantly in danger by 
those racist, fascist Nazi..." 

Judge Sapperstein answered, "Now, Mr. Hill, 
last week I removed your manacles and you showed 
your appreciation by creating a scene, disrupting... 

Hill then walked to the bench, his chains 
dragging behind him, his fists held high. "You 
speak about impartiality, judge. Who is impartial 
in this Nazi courtroom? Who will protect me? Will 
you protect me, you honor? The only thing I have 
to fight with is my body and I will!" The guards 
began to encircle him. 

"I will not be intimidated," squealed the 
shaking judge. "I am a law-abiding judge. But I 
will bind you, gag you and try you in absentia if 
need be." 

"I want to read a motion, judge..." 

"This is not' the time for a motion. I am in- 
terested in one thing, to see that yOu get a fair 
trial. Just answer my questions and we'll get along 
fine. Do you have a lawyer?" 

Hill repeated that he Was his own 
lawyer. He also has a co-counsel, but has been un- 
able to contact him because his mail is censored. 

The judge ignored Hill's answer. 

Kareen C 'Allah followed. First he asked that 
his slave namej, Robert Clarke, be Stricken from 
the indictment, but Sapperstein silenced him and 
began to ask who his lawyer was. Kareen gave his 
attorney's name and demanded to see him, but Sap- 
perstein ignored his pleas and in a few minutes 
ordered that Kareen be taken away. At once, five 
guards jumped up and began to beat him. One of 
the supporters Who had been watching quietly shouted 
out, "The slaveholder has no right to try the 
slave." The judge complacently replied, "What 
should I do? Let him escape?" 
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The next prisoner brought before the judge 
pulled U p -the leg of his thin prison pants and showed 
the court his knee, which was swollen to twice its 
size and had a huge gash on it. "This is what hap- 
pened when I was taken out of court the last time." 

"We have to sleep in shifts so that the guards 
don't take us by surprise," said Robert Sprout, 
another defedent. "Our food is drugged so we 
can't resist and then they beat us." 

When the sixth prisoner was brought into the 
courtroom the judge allowed him to make a partial 
statement, but all of his motions were denied 
and he was led away, raising a fist and loudly de-r 
manding his rights. 

When the last defendent left the courtroom, all 
of the supporters marched to Auburn Prison which 
looks like a 17th century fort. Although the only 
faces that could be distinctly seen at the. windows 
of the fortress were those of the white guards, 
it was clear that the chants were echoing through 
the damp, cold walls and into the cells. 

[For further information contact YAWF, 58 W. 25th 
St., NYC, (212) 989-3932 or 242-9225.] 
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U.S. NAPALM KILLS 30 ARVN TROOPS 

(Editor's Note: This is an Associated Press 

dispatch that appeared on the front page of the 
New Ybrk Post on March 8.) 

HAM NGHI, Vietnam(LNS) — U.S. air strikes in 
the Sepone area killed and wounded scores of South 
Vietnamese troops, inflicting heavier casualties 
on them than the North Vietnamese did, U.S. sources 
said today. 

The sources said that on Friday, the first 
day of the South Vietnamese troop lift into the 
Sepone region, napalm accidentally dropped a U.S. 
fighter-bomber killed at least 30 South Vietnamese 
troops and wounded 48. 

The South Vietnamese were at Fire Base Sophia 
2, on the southern edge of Sepone, and called for 
air strikes to silence North Vietnamese guns fir- 
ing at them. 

The next day, the sources said, a U.S. Cobra 
gunship rolled in on another fire base called 
Lolo in the same region, rocketing and strafing it. 


U.S. CLERGYMAN HELPS GIs IN TOKYO 
by Ann Mohr 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

TOKYO (LNS) --Dissident GIs have found the 
Japanese remarkably cooperative--even to the ex- 
tent of hiding AWOL soldiers in their homes for 
months at a time. 

"There are literally thousands of Japanese ^ 
people--professors, doctors, lawyers, students \ 
and housewives- -who are helping the GIs," said the S 
Rev. Sidney Peterman, a Unitarian minister who works 
with the Pacific Counseling Service here. ) 

"Europeans may make a lot of noise in protest 
to the war in Vietnam but they are not willing to 
hide AWOL soldiers in their homes," Peterman said. 
"The Japanese are willing." 

"This willingness comes despite exaggerated 
notions of the penalties involved for aiding -GIs , 
said the minister, who informs Japan 's large peace 
movement of ways in which it can help Sildiers. 

Rev. Peterman, who did military counseling in 
Cal., talks about the awareness of GIs in Japan. 

"The war is close to us here. Many of the GIs have 
been in Vietnam and have been revolted by the ex- 
perience. But they are simply unaware of their rights. 
Some have never heard of conscientious objection 
and the military is not inclined to spread the "word. " 

He tells the story of an 18 year old farm 
boy from a border state who was raised in a strict, 
God-fearing Protestant home and was sent to Viet- 
nam, where he killed six persons. 

"When he got a Rest and Recreation leave he 
came to Japan and met Japanese people who sympa- 
thized with his revulsion to the killing. They 
hid him for several months until one day some stu- 
dents brought him to us. 

"According to the law we knew he was entitled 
to be a CO. He turned himself in, filed for CO 
status and was turned down. But he got a light 
sentence and a dishonorable discharge. Today he 
is home free and appealing the discharge." 

Rev. Peterman, whose group also helps put 
out a few underground GI papers in Japan, said most 
soldiers are out of touch with movement activities 
at home and get distorted news through military 
channels. 


U.S. sources at this forward base on the Viet- 
namese side of the border said "quite a feW" South 
Vietnamese were killed and wounded in the second 
incident . 

They did not have precise figures and said 
they did not know the cause of the second attack. 

On Feb. 7, the day before the South Vietnamese 
invaded Laos, a U.S. Navy fighter-bomber acciden- 
tally dropped scores of tiny bombs the size of 
hand grenades on South Vietnamese troops massed a- 
long the border, killing 6 and wounding 51 . 

A week later, American fighter-bombers dropped 
cluster bombs on the Long Cheng base operated by 
the CIA. in north- central Laos And the 'nearby town. 
More than 200 civilian casualties were reported. 


The Japanese government has been decidedly 
unfriendly to American peace workers in the past, 
but the good reverend has been granted visa renewals . 

"I think the American military should be paying 
my salary," he said. "I'm helping to get AWOL 
GIs off the streets." 
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GAY LIBERATION NATIONAL CONFERENCE: MARCH 25-28 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Write: Austin GLF, Box 8107, Austin Texas 78712 

Call: 512/478-1858 

pre-registration requested 




THE DADE COUNTY SNAKE PIT: 

30 MEN IN A 16 -MAN CELL 

MIAMI (LNS) --Inmates in the Dade County Prison 
held two guards hostage in return for being able to 
talk to newmen and present their demands . T hev were 
protesting overcrowding, billy club beatings and 
poor medical care. 

"We want to let the public know how we're a- 
bused in here. We knew if we didn't get some re- 
porters, they would come again with their billy 
clubs and crash helmets and beat us," said one in- 
mate . 

The jail revolt was triggered by the beating 
February 3 of Johnnie Lee Jones, 20. John Vaughn, 
one of the inmates, outlined some of the complaints, 
"There's 30 men in a 16 man cell and not even enough 
matresses to go around. We can't get medical at- 
tention and we've got colds and flu." The prison, 
which was built for 550 inmates, now holds 960. 

Another demand was to talk to Dade County Cri- 
minal Court Judge Paul Baker who had denounce the 
jail as a "snake pit" the day after an inmate was 
murdered in a cell with 19 other prisoners. After 
talking to the prisoners. Baker left for Chicago 
where he appeared before a conference on prison re- 
form. "As usual in Dade County, they have formed 
a committee," Baker said. "Thev file a report, 
then sweep it under a rug and hope everyone forgets . 
Truthfulness is not a commodity of most of those 
responsible in Dade County. They always noint the 
finger elsewhere." 
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[Thanks to J.O.M.O. 's Burning Spear for the infor- 
mation for the story] 

************ *********** * **** ***** ******************* 

MERRY XMAS FROM IBM 

MUNICH (LNS) — I. B.M. gave some of its employees 
a Christmas present last year. The company told its 
many employees now on leave while serving their time 
in the Army that they could make free phone calls 
home from Germany over the vacation period. 

To facilitate their benevolent gesture, I. B.M. 
sent the GIs a "magic password" which, when mention- 
ed to the overseas operator, would let them make 
toll-free calls back to the states, and the corpor- 
ation would foot the bill. 

When Christmas rolled around, GIs began to form 
long lines at telephone booths around Germany. One 
operator in Hamburg said she had placed 3,000 calls 
in one day to the U . S . 

It took I. B.M. three days to figure out that a 
lot of GIs were cashing in bn their corporate bene- 
volence, but by then their bill had topped $100,000. 

According to one company spokesman, the manage- 
ment at I. B.M. was puzzlfed. "We can't understand 
how the word got out," he lamented. 
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SUPPORT THE YOUNG LORDS- -MARCH WITH THEM ON MARCH 21 
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"WEATHER UNDERGROUND" ISSUES COMMUNIOUE; 

SAY THEY BOMBED CAPITOL 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"We have attacked the Caoitol," 
begins a five-page communique from a group calling 
itself the Weather Underground. "It is, along with 
the White House and the Pentagon, the worldwide sym- 
bol of the government which is now attacking Indo- 
china." 

The group takes credit for the "extensive damage" 
done to the Capitol building in Washington D.C. 

March 1 when a large dynamite blast went off early 
in the morning. 

The communique was sent to Liberation News Ser- 
vice, the Liberated Guardian, the New York Times, 
and the Associated Press. At the top of the first 
page appeared a large multi-colored rainbow pierced 
by a lightning bolt, the smae symbol that adorned 
the "New Morning, Changing Weather" communique issued 
from the underground by Bemardine Dohm. 

There is some doubt, however, whether this 
latest communique was issued by the Weathermen them- 
selves (i.e. the group of radicals represented by 
Bemardine Dohm, Jeff Jones and Bill Ayers, who 
have signed the previous Weather Communiques) or by 
some other grout) that is now calling themselves Wea- 
thermen. This communique, unlike those in the past, 
was not signed or thumb-printed by a person associ- 
ated with Weatherman. 

There is no way of knowing if the communique was 
actually written by the same people who did the Cap- 
itol bombing, or whether it was even movement people 
who did the bombing. 

The action has once again raised questions about 
the effectiveness of bombings at this time. The 
last Weatherstatement , Changing Weather, was a clear 
step away from celebrating "any bombing against any 
target". Instead the Weathermen came to realize 
that if bombings are ever to be done, the targets 
they are directed against should be understandable 
to everyone, ordinary Americans as well as radical 
activists. 

Of the three symbols of imperialism that the 
recent communique mentions --the White House, the 
Pentagon and the Capitol- -the Capitol building is the 
vaguest target. The Pentagon and the White House 
both house the major war criminals; but the Capitol 
is the home of some congress -men and -women who in 
order to be' re-elected have begun to respond to anti- 
war sentiment in this countrv. 

Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.) for example, 
condemned the "barbarity" of the bombing, but was 
also quick to point Out that it was "our Vietnamese 
madness" that provoked the Capitol attack. 

The bulk of this latest communique does not deal 
with this specific bombing or with bombings as a tac- 
tic at all. It devotes four pages to a background 
analysis of the Laos invasion and the Indochina War 
in general, and concludes: "Everything we do makes a 

difference. After the B-52 atacks, the Vietnamese 
fill in the bomb craters. Hundreds of men and women 
mobilize to hand small baskets of earth up to the 
people at the top of the crater. Soon the crater is 
filled. People all over the world are encouraged by 
what we do here in the heart of the Empire. 

Nixon will see that what he took for acquiescence 

was really the calm before the storm." -30- 

' ’ March' 10 , 1971' more. V. 



CARLOS FELICIANO: 41 YEAR OLD PUERTO RICAN 

FRAMED ON OVER 30 BOMBING CHARGES 

by Alfredo Lopez 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Note to Editors: The full text of this article 

can be found in the Liberated Guardian, March 11 
issue.] 

Carlos Feliciano was arrested on May 16, as he 
was parking his car in the South Bronx, on his wav 
to a sporting goods shop to have a rifle scope 
fixed. Two policemen approached Feliciano's car 
and asked to sep his license. As he was reaching 
for it, the police grabbed him, dragged him out of 
the car and handcuffed him. He was placed under 
arrest . 

While the arrest was taking place, two detec- 
tives from the 47th precinct in the Bronx, detec- 
tives Gutierrd2 and Rodriques, appeared on the 
scene and, taking the ignition keys out of the 
car, opened the trunk. In the car » s trunk, they 
found a stale loaf of French bread, which Carlos 
claims he picked out of a trash can for his dog 
several weeks before; he had forgotten all about 
it. 

Running toward the sidewalk with the bread, 
one of the two detectives started banging it a- 
gainst the pavement, yelling, "I got it. I got it." 
Police then claim that this detective extracted a 
pipe from the loaf of bread. Carlos and a number 
of witnesses who managed to see, despite the police 
attempts to chase them away, saw no pipe. They 
claim that the bread was thrown whole and unbroken 
into a bomb squad truck which arrived on the scene. 

Carlos was then thrown into the detective's 
car and driven around the Bronx from 1:15 P.M., 
the arrest time, to 5:30, in a bizarre tour of 
the city's bars. (While this "tour" was being 
conducted, Carlos' car was moved to a space in 
front of an Army recruiting station some blocks 
away.) Each stop the detectives made,, they told 
Carlos to stay put while they went in to "watch 
the game." Although Carlos was only handcuffed, 
he did not attempt to escape. Carlos Feliciano 
had an experience with the law before. 

Carlos was nineteen years old in 1948, when 
the U.S. government passed a law known as the 
"peace-time draft," a law which was passed in prep- 
aration for the Korean war and which would affect 
all of the island's vouhg men. Sixty thousand 
young Puerto Ricans refused to serve in the U.S. 
Army; Carlos was one of them. 

Feliciano was brought to the San Juan Dis- 
trict Jail, "La Princessa." There he was apnrOached 
by two FBI men, who made him an offer: if Carlos 

were to register publicly, the charges against him 
would be dropped. 

He had no intention of registering but a- 
greed to the FBI's offer. Walking with the two 
agents through the crowded San Juan streets, Car- 
los made a run for it and escaped. 

In 1950, the Nationalist Party of Puerto Ri- 
co took up arms to defend itself against govern- 
ment attempts to assassinate its leadership. 


los, who was then a member of the party, was ar- 
rested in Arecibo and charged with the murder of 
four police, as were dozens of others who partici- 
pated in this same fighting. He was convicted and 
sentenced to 456 years in prison. 

Several months later, a government witness 
in May ague z testified to seeing Carlos in that 
time at the same time he was alledgedly in Arecibo. 
This conflicting testimony forced the government 
to throw out its previous sentence. 

But, to pay Carlos back for his draft esca- 
nade several years before, they sentenced him to 
six years in prison for advocating the overthrow 
of the government by force and violence "by virtue 
of his membership in the Nationalist Party." He 
served the sentence, then came to the U.S. That 
was 14 years ago . 

When Carlos was finally brought into the Man- 
hattan Criminal Court building, he was arraigned 
and bail was set at $5,000. His bail is now $175,- 
000. For some reason about two hours later, the 
case was recalled. At this trial, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney John Fine read from an affidavit 
which he later presented to the press. This affi- 
davit is the center of the case's legal controversy... 
it was an argument for raising bail. 

Fine then explained that in the seven hours 
since Carlos' arrest, police had conferred with 
Puerto Rican police and gotten evidence on Carlos, 
with which he had confronted Carlos in an interro- 
gation. 

The fruits of this interrogation were two 
admissions. Carlos, according to Fine, had admitted 
possessing explosives and other ^contraband" in 
his car at the time of his arrest'. Carlos also 
admitted to being a member of MIRA (Movimiento 
‘ Izauierda Revolutionaria Armada), an underground 
group allegedly responsible for a number of bombings 
in Puerto Rico and New York. He also said that 
Carlos "is affiliated, we have reason to believe, 
with an alien government outside the territorial 
limits of the U.S." Which one? Fine refused to 
say; it would jeopardize the case. Carlos' bail 
was immediately raised to $150,000. 

In the indictment submitted afterward. Fine only 
mentions one bombings (of a GE building) and one 
attempted bombing (of the Army recruiting station 
to which his car had been moved) . 

Fine refused to release the record of the inter- 
rogation in which Feliciano made all of his "ad- 
missions." When the lawyers finally did get the 
police record, they found that Carlos had made no 
admissions to having anv contraband in his car. 

There is no mention of MIRA in the transcript. 

The case is a fraud. 

To help raise money for bail, legal aid, and 
more information write to the Committee to Defend 
Carlos Feliciano, Bos 356, Canal St. Station, 

NYC, 10013. 
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THE PANTHER 21: 

THE PROSECUTION WINDS DOWN 

by Gerry Traum 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — It is six months since, 
court convened at the Criminal Courts Building 
to pick a jury and begin the conspiracy case 
against the New York Panther 21. The group is no 
longer 21... and no longer Panthers according to 
Huey Newton, who expelled them from the Party in 
early February. 

Five men are listed in the indictment who 
have never been found; two are being held in New 
Jersey on other charges; three who were under-age 
were severed from the case; and two more disap- 
peared last month. (Michael Tabor and Richard Moore 
failed to appear in court on a Monday morning,' Feb. 
8 .) 

Now there are only eleven who sit in court 
watching the daily fiascos of the District Attorney 
and his spies, who so far have come up with lit- 
t le evidence other than second-hand gossip about 
blowing up botanical gardens and department stores. 
The defendants bravely keep their daily appoint- 
ment despite the physical and psychological dis- 
comforts: the current turmoil within the Party, 
the disappearance of Tabor and Moore which gave the 
Judge the chance he was looking for to throw 
Joan Bird and five-month -pregnant Afeni Shakur 
back into the vile and overcrowded Women's House 
of Detention. 

In addition to these problems, the defendants 
must contend with a judge who is paranoid about 
the Defense Counsel and their clients. Judge Mur- 
tagh makes repeated insinuations about the joint 
conspiracy to disrupt the process of "justice" 
in the courtroom. 

Despite contempt charges for sarcasm, and 
severely dwindled finances, the six lawyers and 
the 11 defendants are exhibiting an amazing for- 
titude. As the spectators and jury sit yawning 
through weary weeks of Assistant D.A. Joseph 
Phillips parade of witnesses and the thorough but 
painstaking cross-examination, the Defense has 
managed to infuse the conspiracy allegations with 
hints of 'frame-up. The political aspects of the 
trial hang in the air and in the minds of the 
the spedtators and the jury. 

When the testimony of Phillips ' first star 
witness, BOSS agent Gene Roberts, was severely 
damaged by cross-examination, a new star was 
bora. Black detective Ralph White took the stand 
in early February, a return engagement for him 
after a brief appearance early in November. 

Occasionally flashing a charming, affable 
smile, he told the story of his life as a spy in 
the Black Panther Party from June 1968 to April 


White's memory became a joke to the spectators 
who saw him read and reread his own submitted report 
"to fresh his memory" after practically every ques- 
tion put to him by the defense. Confused testimony 
about a trip to Baltimore, and picking up guns there, 
was fogged over by revelations about his constant 
booze drinking and grass smoking. The reliability 
of his memory became more and more dubious. 

The position of Supervisor of the Elsmere Ten- 
ants Council was White's cover for his spy work. The 
job was funded by 0E0, with first all and then half 
of his salary going to the New York Police Department 
(never reported of course for income tax) . While 
working for Elsmore, White cheerfully bought and sold 
marijuana and illegal weapons, played Don Juan, ; and 
one day in a feeling of boastful militancy, shot up 
the Tenants Council office tables. 

He also liedj on his expenditure vouchers about 
where he spent thie money. White made the decision not 
to apply for another year's Federal funding for the 
Center — supposedly a community project -- since he 
didn't want the money to get into other than agent's 
hands. This decision was approved by his superiors. 

The incredibility gap widened every time White 
opened his mouth. 

Throughout the questioning by the defense. Judge 
Murtagh continued to sustain the prosecution, objected 
even when the D.A. forgot to, hit the Defense Counsel 
with constant admonishments and threats and denied 
their request to expain the line of questioning. To- 
ward the end of White's cross-examination, when defense 
attorney Bloom asked, "Could you please tell me why 
my line of questioning is wrong," the judge stuttered, 
"It is so wrong, it is hard to explain in words why it 
is wrong." The courtroom, half-asleep from days of 
necessary nitty-picky cross-examination broke into 
raucous laughter while the Judge hurriedly called a 
bench conference. Such events are known by the 
now-close community of those who have been at the 
trial long and faithfully as a "Murtaghism. " 

Incompetency then is the hallmark of this trial. 
Uetettive White even took a stab at his own side. 

When asked to explain why much of his testimony wasn't 
in the written reports of his superiors, he explained 
"I would say things, but it would go over their heads 
and they wouldn't put them down." 

At the end of the cross-examination, the mood 
suddenly changed. Afeni Shakur, her baby growing 
large within her despite the conditions of the Women's 
House of Detention, came up to question the witness. 
White became terribly nervous and was unable to meet 
Afeni 's steady eyes. This was the very woman, accord- 
ing to White's previous testimony, who had sent him 
a love letter, which of course he never answered. ; 

The entire courtroom seemed sensitive to the 
sight of Afeni, a black woman acting as her own 
attorney against the power of the police system, the 
legal system, and the court of justice. 


1969. White's testimony was essentially who- 
said-what-to-whom, and consisted of his own inter- 
pretation of such words as "military work" (what 
the Panthers conceived as drill for protection 
against police), loosely defined by White as "kill- 
ing pigs." His testimony was inconsistent and 
frequently contradicted his Grand Jury testimony 
in November 1969, as well as reports written up by 


"Did you see me with a gun... a bomb... did you 
see me kill anyone?" Afeni asked White. "No," White 
said. "Did you see me in the hospital working.. in 
the schools.. in the street?" asked Afeni. "Yes," 
said White, Then, desperately, "You remind me of the 
good things you have done. If you would remind of the 
things you said I would remember that. "The spectators 
and jury laughed and so it was time for a recess. 




The prosecution will finish soon. There are 
a couple of minor witnesses, mystery guests, etc. 
who are supposed to put the final touch on the 
foggy accounts of Roberts and White. Then the de- 
fense attorneys and Afeni will have their turn . 
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HEAD OF BLACK ORGANIZATION FRAMED: 

"I WANT TO SEE HER IN JAIL'! 

TAMPA, Fla. (LNS) -- Connie Tucker was con- 
victed in early February on charges of possession 
of marijuana. Her trial began Feb. 3. Three 
days later it was over. Presently free on a pre- 
sentencing investigation, she faces a possible 
five years in prison. 


"A day after we were arrested for ' possession ' 
a series of arrests of BYPP members was made 3 " Connie 
said. "Spitting on the sidewalk. 3 using a bull horn 
without a permit 3 making noises, eta." 

In June Sharon Favors and Connie were arrested 
for probation violation. "I got a 90-day sentence ; 
Sharon got a suspended sentence 3 " said Connie. 

In Oct. 1970 Connie coined JOMO . November 9 she 
was arrested in Daytona Beach while covering the black 
rebellion there for JOMO's publication 3 Burning Spear. 
The car she was riding in was stopped and Connie and 
the other passengers were charged with possession of 
concealed weapons. A state-wide effort to raise her 
$10 3 000 bail set her free four days later but the 
charge is still pending. 


Connie Tucker is the 20-year-old Chairman of 
the Florida-based Junta of Militant Organizations 
(JOMO), a black group that works in several South- 
ern communities. 

ie °k -k 

Ever since she started doing political 
work in Florida 3 Connie Tucker has been the tar- 
get of police harrassment. 

In early 1970 Connie was working with Black 
Youth for Peace and Power (BYPP) a group that she 
and Otha Favors had founded at the University of 
Southern Florida in Tampa „ Early in February 3 
Connie was arrested in a large Tampa department 
store and charged with shoplifting. Sharon Favors 3 
Otha's wife 3 was also charged . 

Although Connie was able to produce a sales 
ticket for the merchandise she had purchased at 
the store 3 and even though the stare detective 
testified during the hearing that she was inno- 
cent 3 the judge placed her on probation for 90 
days . 


Only one of the six jurors who convicted Connie 
on the third day of her marijuana trial was black. 

All of them were middle-aged. Twenty armed plainclothes 
deputies were present during the trial, and ten court- 
room bailiffs searched every black person and every 
"radical looking" white person who entered the court- 
room. The bailiffs dragged out the few who got in 
without being searched. Metal detectors scanned every 
parcel that came in the door. 

The State was unable to provide much physical 
evidence since most of it was "used" in the test to 
determine whether the substance was or was not mari- 
juana. 

Nor was anyone able to explain why only Connie, 
Otha and Sharon Favors were arrested, when there 
were nine people in the house during the raid. 

Other "evidence" was a jewelry box which allegedly 
contained the butt end of a marijuana cigarette. 

The police, however, were only able to produce the 
paper they claimed the marijuana was smoked in. 


While Connie and Sharon were being booked 3 The most damaging "evidence" against Connie was 

Detective Alex Taylor of the Criminal Intelli- her purse, in which police claimed they found a 

gence Division of the Tampa Police Department wallet with "specks" of marijuana, and from which 

called Sharon and told her he was going to see thatthey produced another piece of paper they alleged 
Connie did time in a women's prison. marijuana had been smoked in, but again they had had 

^ . _ - , , , . , to "use" all the "evidence" to test it. 

On another occas^on Taylor went to some whute 

radicals on the South Florida campus and said he Police also testified that Connie had not had 

was going to put the Tampa blackmilitants in jail enough time to get to the bedroom where the purse was 
if they so much as spit on the sidewalk. He "found." They also admitted that the house was raided 

also told an associate of Connie's that if she only seconds after she walked in the door and that 

didn't stop associating with Connie she wouldn't she had been away all day. Marijuana could have been 

get the stewardess job she had applied for. put there by anyone, including the police. . 


On Feb. 16 3 1970 3 Connie 3 Otha 3 and Sharon 
went to see a lawyer about the police harassment 
directed against them . A few minutes after they 
arrived home 3 their house was raided and the 
three were charged with possession of marijuana 
and amphetamines . (The amphetamine charge was 
dropped in a preliminary hearing.) 


Even after police got the guilty verdict that 
they wanted, they continued to harass Connie. As she 
was leaving the courtroom with her friends, the door 
was slammed in her face. Someone yelled "Make them 
use another door!" The group was able to get out the 
door only after Connie’s attorneys showed up. 


In a statement about the bust 3 Connie said: 


"We requested to witness the search^ but were 
refused. . . After the kitchen was searched 3 Otha 
and I were notified that we were under arrest 
for possession of marijuana and amphetamine. 

Taylor handcuffed me 3 and put the handcuffs on 
too tight o When I flinched from the pain he 
just stood there and grinned . Someone else took 

them off and put ’Sham on right. " 
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The National Committee to Free Connie Tucker 
needs help and money. $1200 is needed to pay for 
transcripts of the trial which are necessary for the 
appeal. The Committee also has petitions for people 
to pass around. Send all donations and requests for 
information to the Committee, PO Box 12792, St. 


Petersburg, Fla. 


or call (813)896-2036. 
-30- 
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RADIO FREE EUROPE FUNDED BY CIA: 

NIXON ORDERS A BETTER IMAGE 

WASHINGTON, D„ Co (LNS) -- Subway ads for Radio 
Free Europe proclaim "We get the truth through!" 

But when someone leaked to the press that the CIA 
has been funding Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty to the tune of $30 million a year, President 
Nixon ordered a study of alternative methods of fi- 
nancing the U.S. government's two clandestine ra- 
dio stations. 

According to the New York Times, Nixon feels 
"that the publicity has stripped away the fiction 
that the stations are non-governmental and funded 
entirely by contributions." Nixon wants to recap- 
ture that image for the stations so that the gov- 
ernment won't have to answer the objections of 
east European governments to the broadcasts. 

The "Forty Committee" -- a panel of represen- 
tatives from. the CIA and the Defense, State and 
Justice departments that runs the government's 
"sensitive" covert operations — ■ has been entrusted 
with the thorny problem. They hope to place the 
stations under the jurisdiction of the National 
Science Foundation or the U.S. Information Agency. 

Congress doesn't want the National Science 
Foundation to take any hot potatoes. The Founda- 
tion was created by Congress for the purpose of 
sponsoring scientific and educational research. 

The Information Agency already runs the Voice 
of America which broadcasts government policy and 
views openly. They seem opposed to combining both 
"overt" and "covert" propaganda. One U.S. I. A. of- 
ficial said that it would give the government the 
appearance of "talking out of both sides of its 
mouth at the same time." 
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"WE DIDN'T HAVE ANY BUSINESS IN TffiRE": 

GI TELLS OF MISSION IN LAOS 

KHE SANH, South Vietnam (LNS) -- Two, five-ton 
trucks, each carrying four machine-guns and five 
American soldiers were sent into Laos on March 1. 

The orders were to "deliver the guns" to South 
Vietnamese troops on Hill 31 eight miles from the 
border. 

"We were supposed to link up with an ARVN 
(South Vietnamese Army) convoy just inside Laos," 
said Pfc. David Mo Michaels of Cleveland, Ohio. 

"But we missed it. We went ahead anyway." 

The ARVN convoy got through unharmed according 
to Michaels, but the American detachment was am- 
bushed six miles inside Laos. Three^ men were 
wounded. 

"We turned around and came back," Michaels 
said. "It wasn't my idea to go in and we didn't 
have any business there anyway." 
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EASY COME,, EASY GO 

FORT HUACHUCA, Arizona (LNS) --After 51 pre- 
trial motions, a Military Judge at Fort Huachuca 
dismissed charges against Pvt. El Adam Wall for 
disrespect to an officer. 

Adam was a bit overcome by this unexpected turn 
of events. After the verdict was announced, he 


swung around and "made a decidedly obscene gesture" 
at the entire tribunal. 

He is now back in the stockade awaiting another 
trial on the same charge. 
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SUGAR CREEK: FIRST WALLED CITY IN U.S. 

LIBERATION News Service 

HOUSTON, Texas (LNS) —Eighteen miles southwest 
of Houston is a 1000-acre, electronically fortified » 
walled city. Every one of its $40,000-200,000 homes 
is equipped with a mandatory, inter-linked set of 
security devices. The city's name is Sugar Creek; 
by the time it is finished. Sugar Creek will be 
entirely surrounded by a six-foot brick wall. 

At the only two entrances there will be guard 
posts containing police or closed circuit TV. Every 
house will have electronic sensors on the downstairs 
doors, and many will have them on the windows. Op- 
tional "panic buttons" will turn on lights, sirens 
and bells, and summon private police. 

The site chosen by the developers, reports Bus- 
iness Week ifiagazine matter-of-fact ly, is surrounded 
by the homes of "low- income" Mexican-American families 
Many of them speak only Spanish, and some of them work 
in the Sugar Creek homes. "There are a lot of Mex- 
ican -Americans in the neighborhood," one of the 
house-builders says, "The people who come out here 
know that, and the security system makes them feel 
better." 

The system was designed by the Apollo Systems 
Division of General Electric, the same company that 
does contract security work for NASA's space programs. 

Don Marquardt, a motorcycle dealer who bought a 
$75,000 French Mediterranean home in Sugar Creek, 
says: "Nothing has been left to chance." And his 
wife adds, "It's going to be a perfectly elegant 
community." 

-30- 

** *****'*********'*********************** *****' ******* 

DETERGENT MANUFACTURER CASHES IN ON ECOLOGY 
BUT OVERLOOKS HEALTH 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The label says "Stops pollu- 
tion" ... "Does not harm rivers and streams", and 
many ecology-conscious shoppers are buying phosphate - 
free "Ecolo-G" and Bohack's "No-Phosphates" deter- 
gents. What the label doesn't say is that "Ecolo-G" 
and "No-Phosphates" are harmful to people. 

The two products "are toxic, corrosive to intact 
skin, and produce a severe eye irritation on contact," 
according to the Food and Drug Administration. In 
laboratory tests they "created an open wound on the 
skin, an actual burn." 

A spokesman for North American,, the company 
that makes both detergents, wasn't impressed with 
the lab results : "This product is only for clothes 
and washing machines," he said angrily. "It doesn't 
matter whether it's toxic or not. What are you going 
to do? Eat it? Sure we're going to fight the govern- 
ment on this." 

-30- 

* * ft********************* ********* ********* * * ******** 

March 25, 1942 : Aretha Franklin born. 
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D„ C. TWELVE FREED: 
GAYS VS. GOVERNMENT 

by Tom Ashe 

LIBERATION News Service 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) --When I walked into 
the Zephyr restaurant last November in Washington 
D.C. with three other gay men during the Revolu- 
tionary People's Constitutional Convention, I had 
no way of knowing what effect that action would 
have. 

I had felt my oppressibn as a gay for years, 
especially since I became out front about my gay- 
ness. I had only half a year before realized any 
political implications of my homosexuality. My 
gay feelings were something I had kept in a closet 
since adolescence. Not only was it something I 
had to hide and cover up, but I did so with incred- 
ible pain and guilt. 

So it was not the novelty of being called a 
scummy faggot and being thrown out of that res- 
taurant that made the night stand out. Instead, 
it was the last time I was ever going to let it 
happen. We were not going to cover and run away in 
shame; we were not going to put up with that shit. 

Fifty gay men, a few hours later, returned to 
the restaurant. The police started a brawl, the 
place was smashed, some people were injured, and 
twelve gay men were arrested. We were charged 
with assault with a deadly weapon, illegal entry, 
and destruction of property. 

We stayed in D.C. over three months fighting 
court delays and financial hassles together. 
Collectivity was as new to me as it was to the 
other eleven. Gay life had been individualistic, 
and competitive and I wasn't very experienced ; 
working/ loving/sharing closely with other gay men 
in a non-sexist atmosphere. We didn't even know 
eath other before the action. 

When charges were dropped against eight of 
us, the remaining four felt more vulnerable. We 
were easier targets for the twenty-eight witness- 
es who testified against us during the three weeks 
of preliminary motions. The Puerto Rican man who 
I was with when we were thrown out of the restau- 
rant was especially vulnerable. 

The D.C. gay community was always in the court 
room supporting us, and gay groups in other cities 
sent what money they could. But when you're on 
trial and facing sentencing to a D.C, jail you 
feel alone despite whatever support you get. 

We had seven lawyers, including a GLF lawyer 
from Chicago. She had won, through hard work and 
argument, a motion to present a voir diro. That 
me$.nt that the prospective jurors were to be ques- 
tioned on the extent of their homosexual bias. 

This courtroom technique has been used for sortie 
black defendants and will be used in future cases 
involving gays. 

We put up lengthy testimony in our defense 
against the government witnesses, eight of whom 
were D.C. policemen. Our testimony was completely 
opposite to theirs and it became clear that the 
judge believed them when "liars" became a com- 
mon courtroom word, along with "queer, faggot, 
and cocksucker." 


Our charges were finally dropped when the 
Assistant U.S. Attorney revealed that several of the 
police witnesses were given a sneak preview of us in 
jail before we went out on the line-up so there - 
would be no mistake in our identification. J 

The Attorney has promised a full investigation 
into the matter, but I doubt that anything will • 
happen to those witnesses. ‘ 

-30- 

***************** ************************************ 
THREE GIs INDICTED FOR BOMBINGS: \ 

CAMP McCOY 3 FACE 35 YEARS 

LIBERATION News Service 

CAMP McCOY, Wise. (LNS)— Three organizers for 
the American Servicemen's Union are facing 35 years 
in prison and fines of $30,000 each after being in- 
dicted for bombings that destroyed the electrical 
system, telephone exchange and waterworks at Camp 
McCoy, a Wisconsin army base, last July 26. 

Sp/4 Tom Chase, Sp/4 Steve Geden, and PFC Danny 
Kreps were arrested Feb. 11 and held on a total of $55,000 
bail. The arrest came just several days after tl>e 
invasion of Laos; ASU organizers are certain that 
the heavy indictments are meant to warn anti-war - , 
organizers that fesistahee to the Indochina War will 
bring severe repression from the government. 

"Mitchell said we are 'bombers,"' wrote Tom' 

Chase from jail. "At the same time Nixon orders 
more bombs to be dropped on the people of Southeast 
Asia. He raps about peace but orders a wider and 
wider war. There is no question in my mind that we 
are innocent of these so-called crimes." 

When the three GIs appeared in court for the first 
time, one hundred women and men walked a picket line 
around the court building; at the rally which followed 
the picketing, a representative from the Farm Workers 
Union spoke in support of the three men. 

People who are interested in supporting the de- 
fense of the Camp McCoy Three, or in more information, 
should contact the Camp McCoy Three Defense Committee, 

156 Fifth Ave., #538, New York, N.Y. 10010, Tel.) 

(212) 675-6780. 

-30- 

******* * * ********************************************* 
FOUR WEATHERWOMEN SENTENCED FOR CHICAGO ACTIONS 

LIBERATION News Service/ College Press Service 

\ 

CHICAGO, 111. (LNS) --Sixteen months after tjae 
SDS/'Weatherman "Days of Rage" in Chicago, four ojf 
the twelve women arrested during the Women's Action 
have been brought to trial. Dee Peterson, Shelly 
Hackman, Sue Stem and Judy Clark, charged with 
"felonious mob action" in an Oct., 1969 battle with 
the police, all entered guilty pleas. 

Chicago City Judge Louis Garippo gave the fallow- 
ing sentences Feb. 26: Peterson, 3 years probation 
(added to a previous sentence of 5 years probation) ; 
Hackman, 3 years probation; Stern, 3 years probation 
plus 30 days (she is one of the Seattle Conspiracy 
defendants); Clark, 3 years probation plus 180 days. 

Bernadlne Dohm, spokeswoman for the Weather 
Underground, and the other Weatherwomen charged |n 
the Days of Rage incidents did not appear at the' trial. 

-30- 
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WOMEN LIBERATE WAREHOUSE FOR A WOMEN'S CENTER; 

NOW IT'"S HARVARD WHO’S TRESPASSING 

by Boston Women 
LIBERATION News Service 

CAMBRIDGE (LNS) -- Following an Interna- 
tional Women's Day Celebration on Boston Commons, 
500 of us marched to Cambridge and seized a Har- 
vard-owned two-story warehouse. "This liberated 
building is now a women's center," declared our 
spokeswoman, as the rest of us cheered, raised 
fists, and collapsed on the dusty floor where 
Harvard holds two classes a week. Opening cans 
of yellow and orange paint, we began redocrating 
the dark brown walls. Suns, flowers, NLF flags and 
slogans bloomed on every wall and ceiling. Gay 
sisters sprayed the walls with "Women's Libera- 
tion is a Lesbian Plot" and "It's just a kiss 
away." 

Within hours, Harvard had turned off the 
heat, cut the phones, and declared that we--women 
from all parts of Boston--were trespassing. Three 
days later -- after vists by the mayor, the 
electric company, and the health department -- We 
are still here, condemned by all of them but 
continuing to build a women's center. The mayor 
offered to act as a liaison between, us . and Har- 
vard. We encouraged him to tell Harvard to sup- 
port our demands . 

Women from all over Boston know about ys and 
are coming to the center because we have been 
front page news every day despite our refusal to 
talk to the press. A day care center, our first 
community service, started right away. Old 
friends, neighbors, and new friends alerted to 
frequent radio announcements over a local radio 
station, brought toys, food, and blankets to 
stock the children's room and the* rest of the 
center. 

When Harvard officials arrived at the door 
with a trespass notice, our security guards 
turned them away: "It is you who are trespassing. 
You've been trespassing in this community for 
years." Last spring, residents of the predomin- 
antly black Riverside community camped out in 
Harvard Yard demanding that the University build 
low-income housing on the same site. Already Har- 
vard has built an enormous married-students hous- 
ing complex around the corner and wants to use 
this site to build more „ 

We met with representatives from Riverside 
shortly after we moved into the building and 
joined our demands with theirs. We're demanding 
that low income housing be built on the ware- 
house site, that a women's center be found in 
the Boston area (site to be determined later) 
and that Harvard turn on the heat and provide 
services in the building until new construction 
begins. We're telling Harvard "our occupation 
in this building is land reform." 

We spent our first night celebrating. Sup- 
porters brought us pots and pots of brown rice 
and delicacies, chicken soup, lentil soup, home- 
made bread, brownies, cakes and cookies, and end- 
less gallons of red wine, white wine, and hard 
cider. We watched the day's activities and ap- 
plauded our victories on our own video tape. 
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Just before bedtime we began singing women'? 
songs to a kazoo. "Move on over or we'll move on over 
you," (to the tune of glory, glory hallelujah). Our 
mood shifted suddenly and we launched into sentimen- 
tal rock and roll songs like "Dream Angel" and "I 
Want to Hold Your Hand." 

We agreed that at least forty women should stay 
in the building every night, taking turns with security 
and keeping Harvard out . We feel continually pre?- 
sured by threats every few hours. The constant need 
for security and bodies in the building is sometimes a 
drain on energy that we want to spend out talking 
to women, informing them about the center. 

But we're keeping our day care center open and 
we are turning the yard around the building into a 
playground. Classes in karate, silk screening and auto 
mechanics have begun. We have been canvassing the neigh- 
borhood, including the Harvard Married Students Housing, 
to see how much support we have. One Harvard Husband 
winced as his wife told us "1 think I 'm going to that 
all women's dance tomorrow night." 

Hardships have pulled us together. We figured 
out how to turn the electricity on after the electric 
company turned off and padlocked the master switch. 

We fixed the plumbing when the basement began to 
flood. We weathered a late night bomb threat and 
an Anti-us demonstration by the Young Republicans 
all men -- who yelled "Harvard Buildings for Harvard 
People,'! Qur security guards, huddling together in 
the cold often received pleasant surprises. An cjld 
woman donated a blanket for the gay community center 
and a middle-aged working mass pressed $10 for legal 
defense into a guard's hand and quickly left, saying 
"Don't tell anyone about this." ! 

We've been here three days. So far we're winning 
and we love each other more. Tonight the security 
guard on the one a.m. shift put in this way: "When 
I walked in this building I didn't plan to spend 
the night! I haven't been home since." 

-30- 

TRUCK ON DOWN TO A NEW NATION CONFERENCE 

MADISON (LNS) — "We have to get out of the 
defeatism that's paralyzed a lot of our energies since 
the fall. We didn't react strongly enough to the 
Laos invasion -- we still have death drugs and rapes 
and busts in our communities. What we have to do with 
the spring offensive is make sure it happens," 

Youth International Party has issued 
a call for a New Nation Conference, April 1-4 in 
Madison, Wisgqnsin. People are asked to bring their 
ideas for work groups, and regional strategy get- 
togethers. 

Already planned are workshops on communal living, 
self-defense, high school, media, music, life vs. death- 
drugs, men's and women's workshops, gay people, ‘farm- 
ing, children's liberation, street theater, food con- 
spiracy, underground press, street tactics, etc! The 
People'? Peace Treaty and plans for "Insurrection City" 
in Washington, D.C. on May 1 will also be discussed. 
Local rock bands will play and one day will be a women's 
cultural extravaganza. [ 

Call or write: People's Office, 114 State St., 
Madison, Wise. (608) 257-0414. 

' 

more .... 
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FIRST POT LEGALIZATION HEARINGS HELD 
LIBERATION News Service 

OLYMPIA, Wash. (LNS) --There were harmonicas 
in the marble halls and a hint of incense — or 
something that smelled like incense — in the gal- 
leries of the State Capitol of Olympia, Washington 
last week as some 650 mostly young, mostly student, 
and mostly pro-pot people gathered to hear the 
first hearing on the legalization of marijuana in 
the United States. 

There were so many people attending that the 
hearing had to be moved from the scheduled hearing 
room to the House chambers. 

In two hours over 15 persons spoke for and 
against House Bill 588, sponsored by Rep. Mike 
Ross of Seattle. The bill, if passed, would le- 
galize the sale of up to one ounce of grass per per 
son per day through Washington's liquor store out- 
lets. 

The grass, grown and graded by the state, 
would be sold on much the sanie basis as alcohol. 

All liquor in the state is sold through state 
stores. Receipts from the sales would go to drug 
research at state universities, to public schools 
and to the state's general fund. 
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************************************************** 

DELLUMS DUPED BY "CHAUVINIST, SEXIST MAGAZINE" 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)— Readers of the Wash- 
ington Post who opened their morning paper to the 
"Style" section last week were confronted with a 
large photograph of freshman Congressman Ron Del- 
lums of California modelling clothes for Playboy 
magazine. 

Criticism of the Black representative from 
Berkeley from Blacks, young people and women was 
swift and harsh, and Dellums confesses he was as 
surprised by the photograph as his constituents wera 

Dellums explained he had been under the im- 
pression that he was to model clothes for a bene- 
fit for Howard jJniversity's Freedman's Hospital. 

"Had I known that the donning of those 
clothes could be construed as even an implicit de- 
gree of support for Playboy and its sexist poli- 
cies, I might have done differently," he explained. 
"I am personally repelled by characterizations of 
the ultimate hedonist society and the role of women 
portrayed throughout Playboy." 

-30- 

************************************************** 

FAMILIES HEADED BY WOMEN : 

HALF HAVE INCOMES BELOW POVERTY LEVEL 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) --The average income of 
families headed by women is less than half of the 
income of families headed by men, the Department 
of Labor has reported. 


U.S. AUTHORIZES SALE OF TROOP TRANSPORTS 
TO PORTUGAL 

LISBON, Portugal (LNS) --The U.S. has author- 
ized the sale of "morale-boosters" — two Boeing 
707' s— to the Portuguese government. The planes 
will fly the 150,000 Portuguese soldiers fighting 
against guerillas in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea- 
Bissau home on their leaves. 

The planes are equipped with the standard 178 
tourist seats plus a VIP section with a "head of 
state" cabin and first-class seating. There has been 
a UN arms embargo against Portugal since 1961, but 
the U.S. State Department claims that the Boeing 
sale is not restricted by it. 

-30- 

************************************************** 

PEOPLE CUT PHONE LINES IN S. KOREA, 

CONFUSE POLICE AND ARMY 

CHUNSONG, South Korea (LNS)— Seven thousand 
yards of army and police communications lines were 
cut by residents of Chunsong, South Korea recently. 
The lines linked three provinces and were crucial 
for the co mm and communications of the United States 
troops and the South Korean regime. 

After they cut the line the people linked the 
army and police communications lines to each other, 
creating a great confusion. 

-30- 

*************************************************** 

G. HARROLD CARSWELL'S SON IN DOPE BUST? 

GETS OFF BY TURNING INFORMER 

TALLAHASSEE, FI a. (LNS)— Judge G. Harrold 
Carswell, Nixon's one-time nominee to the Supreme 
Court, was rejected by the Senate for being a 
racist die-hard conservative. 

Now it turns out that his youngest son, Scott, 
is into drug culture. 

You might think that the fact of Scott's pot 
bust in Tallahassee would put him on the other side 
of the generation gap from his father. But Scott 
Carswell beat the drug rap with a time-honored ma- 
neuver tht would do his father proud. In exchange 
for having the police drop charges against him, 
Carswell Jr. agreed to turn state's evidence a- 
gainst four other young people who were arrested 
with him. 

He joins the ranks of other young ruling class 
freaks who have been busted for grass and other 
drug charges -- Robert Kennedy, Jr.; the son of 
New Jersey Gov. Cahill; Sargent Shriver's son; 
industrialist Howard Samuel: 9 s son, and many more. 

Unlike thousands of ordinary kids, the children 
of famous men are almost always let off with a 
warning, or less. But G. Harrold Carswell's son 
is, as far as can be ascertained, the first kid of 
his kind to get off by turning informer. 

*********************” ************************** 


One out of ten American families has a woman 
as chief breadwinner; nearly 2 million of these 
5 1/2 million families have incomes below poverty 

level. -30- 

******************************* ********* ********* 

March 25, 1911: Triangle Shirtwaist Company fire, 
in which 14 girls died because doors were always 

1 ock ed and there were no fire es capes, _ 
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ROTC IN TROUBLE, PENTAGON REPORTS 

WASH., D.C. (LNS) --Enrollment in ROTC in 1970 was 
the lowest since 1947. the Pentagon reports. Enlistees 
in the program dropped almost 50% between 1968 and 1970. 
The nunber of colleges where ROTC is compulsory dropped 
from 122 to 48. 

Congress will be asked to double ROTC scholarships 
to 30.000 and raise $ 1 . 0 0 . .. . a . mout h . -30- 
(#324) March 10, 1971 more... 



A VILLAGE IN LIBERATED GUINEA-BISSAU: 

"THE PARTY IS OUR MOTHER AND FATHER" 

by Andy Marx 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: Guinea-Bissau: a tiny enclave 

on the coast of West Africa. Population -- about 
800,000. Government -- that depends. Your atlas 
may indicate that Guinea-Bissau is a Portuguese 
colony, but in fact over two-thirds of the terri- 
tory and one half of the population are adminis- 
tered by the African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC) . For 
more than seven years PAIGC has been leading the 
people of Guinea-Bissau in a war against Portuguese 
colonial domination. 

Two of us from LNS recently returned from a 
visit to the liberated territorv of Guinea-Bissau. 
We brought back an immense quantity of information 
and excitement about this little-known guerrilla 
war. 

We think it's important for people in the 
United States to begin to learn about places like 
Guinea-Bissau. Not only does this offer a rare 
chance to see a guerrilla war from the "other side" 
but it happens that this is a war in which the 
U.S. is deeply, 'if indirectly, involved. Almost 
all of the arms that Portugal uses against the 
people of Guinea-Bissau are supplied to Portugal 
through NATO . 

The following story describes our visit to 
one village.] 

"They came in helicopters as they always do 
if they have to go anywhere -- I guess it must have 
been sometime last May. At that time we had no 
army base near here, because it has been a very 
long time since the Portuguese came here." 

At this hour in the early morning, the forest 
is still cool, the long grass in the open areas 
still wet with dew, so that as we walk the fronts 
of our uniforms are soon soaked through, heavy and 
dark with water. Later in the day, it will be the 
backs of our shirts that cling against us, drenched 
with sweat. 

There are only a few of us today since we are 
going just a short distance to the neighboring 
village and will be returning to the army camp in 
the afternoon. Only two of the soldiers bother to 
carry their weapons. Joseph (our guide, translator 
and companion) strolls along beside us explaining 
the reason for our visit to the village. 

"Of course, the villagers heard the helicop- 
ters before they arrived and were able to hide in 
the forest. But two of the families did not have 
time to take any of their belongings . 

"When the Portuguese landed, they burned down 
all the houses and took away all the clothes and 
other things the people had left behind. They 
didn't find any of the villagers though. They were 
so afraid that some of our militia or soldiers 
would attack them that they used their helicopters 
even to go from one family compound to another." 

We arrive late at the small clearing in the 
forest where people who are not working in the 
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rice-fields st'av during the day to avoid Portuguese 
planes . They had expected us almost an hour earlier 
and by now moS]t of the people have scattered to 
their work. ( 

We stop and sit on a bench to wait while some- 
one goes to bring the president of the village 
committee from'the fields. In small shelters spaced 
around the clearing, other people are waiting too. 
For them, waiting is almost a full time occupation. 
Every day, they come here, small children and their 
mothers, old people, and sit out the hours of day- 
light. Thev watch us. We wait. 

Word travels quickly. While we are waiting, 
the villagers start to filter in out of the forest 
and cluster around us, shaking hands and showering 
us with gifts -- fresh-caught fish, fresh com and 
peanuts. 

The waiting goes on for quite a while. When 
the president of the village committee arrives he 
wants to take us to see how well the people w6rk ip 
the fields, and we walk down to the river through 
a couple of family compounds -- straw huts grouped 
around a circle of packed earth and shaded by a few 
trees whose lower branches are charred black from 
the time the Portuguese came. 

In the end, we don't go to the fields after all 
The rivep is high and we would have to get really 
wet to wade through it and visit the fields on the 
other side. "It's not really necessary," says 
Joseph. "You'll be seeing plenty of rice fields 
and one rice field looks pretty much like the next 
one." The village president obviously doesn't agree 
He looks disappointed. 

Back in the clearing, soldiers have spread a 
mat on the ground and piled long bundles of cloth 
on it. The villagers and soldiers have taken places 
around it. Suddenly it seems very quiet. It takes 
me a few seconds to realize that that is because 
for the first time since we arrived here the steadv 
hammering of people husking rice has stopped. The 
long heavy poles they use to smash down on the 
kernels now lean against nearby trees. 

Araujo, a member of the central committee of 
the party and political coordinator for the entire 
southern front, stands up to sneak. The villagers 
stand quietly. 

"I have come to your village to present cloth 
sent by the party for people whose clothes were 
stolen by the Portuguese." 

A young soldier stands beside him and trans- 
lates from Creole (a mixture of Portuguese and 
African languages and the national language of Gui- 
nea-Bissau) into Fula, the tribal language of this 
village. The villagers watch intently, shifting 
their attention back and forth from speaker to 
translator, but otherwise they are motionless -- 
except for the children whose eyes wander away to 
fix upon the two strange white men. Probably none 
of these children have ever seen white people before 
They have seen planes piloted by white men streak 
across the sky, have heard the heavy pounding of 
bombs, have perhaps helped to rake away the ashes 
of their homes following the Portuguese raid. Still 
their eyes are brave. 
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"I told the leaders of the party that you 
wanted them to give you cloth from the party sup- 
plies to be paid for after the harvest," Araujo 
goes on. "But Cabral and the party have decided 
to make a gift of the cloth." 

The villagers do not break into applause or 
show excitement. This is a formal occasion -- a 
ritual Of re-dedication between the villagers and 
the party, an assertion of the dignity they have 
won for themselves through eight years of fighting. 

"I don't want to thank the party, because it's 
not necessary. The party is my father and mother." 
The woman who speaks is a member of the party her- 
self, one of five people elected to the village 
committe (two must be women according to party 
regulations). Now the soldier is translating 
from Fula to Creole. The other villagers remain 
fiercely silent as four of their representatives 
(2 men and 2 women) speak. 

"The colonialists have stolen our clothes, 
but they shouldn't think they have stolen any 
people from the struggle. If they had stolen people 
that would have been very serious, but clothes, 
that is nothing." 

The woman pauses for a moment to hitch up the 
piece of cloth that binds her baby against her 
back. . The baby's head roils back, but its eyes 
stay glued to my face. 

"If the Portuguese were great thieves they 
could steal the clothes of the soldiers of PAIGC. 

Why didn't they? Because they are afraid of the 
soldiers of PAIGC, they steal from the unarmed 
population. They are afraid because they knoy the 
soldiers of PAIGC have gained great strength and 
knowledge because they fight for the people and 
for liberation. But they must learn that the 
people they have robbed, along with the soldiers 
of PAIGC, are the children of Guinea and as the 
children of Guinea they also fight for liberation." 

The speeches are over. And with them the 
solemnity of the occasion. The villagers crowd 
forward to participate in the division of the 
clothj offering advice, laughing and joking. It is 
time for us to go. 

As we are leaving, three young women gesture 
at us. "They would like you to take their picture," 
Joseph explains. 

I think of an old woman who watched me take a 
picture of her standing in front of the house she 
had rebuilt in exactly the same place as one obli- 
terated by Portuguese bombs. She shook her head 
sadly, "Ohhh, before the war when I was young, 
nobody took my picture. Now already I am old and 
ugly because the Portuguese are uglv," 

These young women stand proudly. One of the 
soldiers jokingly shouts a jibe at them about having 
their picture taken. One of them yells something 
back. "What did she say?" I ask Joseph. "I don't 
know how to say that in French," Joseph grins. 
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[Editor's note: the following story appeared 

in Combat, a newsletter published by the right-wing 
National Review "that keeps you informed about the 
revolutionary struggle in America today." We thought 
you might find it interesting.] 

LEFTIST PRESS BUREAU NOW PROMOTING AFRICAN WAR 

The Left's press bureau, Liberation News Service, 
is now involved in selling another "war of national 
liberation" to the radical community. LNS is dis- 
tributing publicity promoting Red- led African guer- 
rillas trying to overthrow the government of Portu- 
guese Guinea. Last September LNS sent reporter 
Andy Marx and photog Mike Shuster to the guerrilla 
side, via neighboring Red-lining Republic of Guinea. 
Guinea selves as sanctuary for the guerrillas. 

Marx's dispatches insist the guerrilla army is a 
large and highly-spirited group. Shuster's pictures 
show exactly one automatic weapon, three young men, 
two old men, absolutely no action. Portuguese 
authorities have previously confirmed (arid recovered 
bodies and captured prisoners) that Cuban officers 
are training and leading the guerrillas, who share 
control of some remote estuaries with crocodiles. 

(LNS) -30- 

BLOOD: A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS FOR SOME, 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Blood is a business. People 
who need the money sell it for $5-$25 a pint. The 
wholesaler then gives it a 100% mark-up when he 
sells it to the hospital. The hospital does the 
same. So the blood reaches the oatient for between 
$30-$ 100 a pint. 

A mother who hemorrhages may need up to 20 pints 
while a person with open heart surgery may need 12- 
15 pints. 


--30- 



BIRDS OF A FEATHER. . . 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- Industrial relations experts 
from five steel companies and staff members of the 
United Steel Workers have formed a joint committee 
to study ways of curbing local wildcat strikes. 

According to none other than the Wall Street 
Journal, "Union men say reforms are needed to quiet 
the strident demands of local unions who want the 
right to call strikes at their own plants over ; 
local grievances. The basic steel contract current- 
ly forbids this. It calls for appealing grievances 
through five formal steps..." 

-30- 

********** *************************** **************** 
A LITTLE PIECE OF ATROCITY GOSSIP , 

NEW YORK (LNS) --An Ohio radio station refused 
to hire a woman who wanted to be a newscaster. 

When she complained to the station manager, he 
told her he didn't hire female newscasters because 
"news coming from a woman sounds like gossip." 

-30- 
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RESIST WAR: 

DON'T PAY TAX 

NEW YORK (LNS) --For every dollar Which the 
U.S. government expects to spend in Fiscal Year 
1971, 64.8% will go to Defense expenditure -- 
48.4% of that will go for current military costs, 
including the war in Vietnam. 17% of the total 
budget will go to Health, Education and Welfare; 
18.2% for other expenditures. 

The deadline for paying income taxes is April 
15. On that day the War Tax Resisters will pub- 
licly submit 1040 forms to the IRS with all or 
part of their taxes deducted. 

The WTR suggests these ways of withholding 
taxes : 

*Refuse to pay the 10% telephone excise tax on 
telephone service. Deduct the tax from your phone 
bill and pay the remainder of the bill. Include 
a letter with your payment to the phone company 
explaining your actions. 

*0n the 1040 form, line #17, "Adjustments to 
income", declare the. percentage that went for war 
expenditures as an adjustment. 

♦On the 1040 form, line #22, "Total Credits", 
declare the percentage that went for war as a war 
tax credit. 

♦Don't file a return. 


it will speed it up, 19% believe it will not ef- 
fect the rate of withdrawal, and 19% are not sure). 

-30- 
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FCC WARNS BROADCASTERS : 

DON'T PLAY DRUGGY LYRICS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--In a five to one vote 
the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) recent- 
ly warned that radio stations must screen all music 
or spoken segments of programs for references to 
dope or face operating suspensions. 

In his dissenting statement, FCC commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson said, "This public notice is an 
unsuccessfully disguised effort by the FCC to cen- 
sor song lyrics that the majority disapproves of; 
it is an attempt by a group of establishmentarians 
to determine what youth can say and hear; it is 
an unconstitutional action by a Federal agency aimed 
clearly at controlling the content of speech." 

_% 0 - 
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A NEW LINE FROM PENTAGON FASHIONS INC. : 

KHAKI FOR EVERYDAY WEAR (GASP!) 

SAIGON (LNS) --The noted Washington designer — 
Pentagon Fashions -- has announced its new spring 
line. Khaki uniforms and dress shoes will now be 
worn at the headquarters of the U.S. Command in 
Vietnam every Sunday and on special holidays. The 
new outfit will replace the drab fatigues and com- 
bat shoes which are worn on weekdays. 


♦If you claim a sufficient number of dependents 
on your W-4 form you can reduce the amount of taxes 
withheld from your salary to zero. This is an il- 
legal act and five people have been arrested, two 
have been convicted but are appealing. They are 
charged with fraud but they are saying it is not 
fraud since they notified the IRS they were going to 
declare these extra exemptions. 

♦File the W-4E form with your employer which 
will enable you to have no federal taxes withheld. 

Although there is a penalty for openly refus- 
ing to pay federal taxes (Section 7203 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code - a fine of up to $10,000 and 
up to a year in jail, plus the costs of prosecu- 
tions) no war tax resisters have been prosecuted 
under this law. The only war tax resisters arrest- 
ed have been those who filed "fraudulent" W-4 
forms, refused to file any income tax fortti, re- 
fused to present financial statements to the courts 
when ordered to do so. There have been prosecutions 
and convictions based on Section 7203 but none for 
openly refusing to pay for conscientious reasons, 
as far as we know. 


The designer's favorite model, Gen. Creighton 
W. Abrams, and his men at he Pentagon East were 
the first to grab up the new outfit. By July 1, 
several thousand men will be wearing Khaki every 
day says a source close to the designer. The t 
sharply tailored uniform will presumably help to • 
create a slimming effect on the size of American 
combat troops in the area. 

-30- 
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CAUTION: THE AIR YOU BREATHE 
MAY BE ILLEGAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The U.S. government's Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has proposed air pollution 
standards that would literally outlaw the air in 
many of the nation's cities. 

These standards have been set by law at levels 
required to protect public health and welfare -- 
limits are set on the amount of carbon monoxide, 
sulphur dioxide, hydrocarbons, particulate matter, 
nitrogen dioxides and photochemical oxidants that 
may be present in the air before that air is ; 
considered legally dangerous. : 


For further information about the April actions 
or other forms of war tax resistance write to: 

WAR TAX RESISTANCE, 339 Lafayette St., New York, 

N.Y. 10012 or call (212) 477-2970 or 777-5560. 

-30- 
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SOME VERY INTERESTING FIGURES 


The federal standards will serve as legal no- 
tice on cities and states to figure out a way to; 
clean up their air. Conservation News reports. But 
the government is not offering any solutions. 

The air standards will go into effect in 1975. 

30 

A WINTER'S TALE IN CHINA 


Snow has fallen since the morning of -February ,23 
WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) --Fifty-one per cent of in Peking, Tientsin and the main wheat-producing 

the population wants all troops withdrawn from Vietnam provinces of North China. This is the heaviest 
by the end of 1971, according to the most recent snowfall since last winter. It will greatly profit 

Harris Poll. the growth of winter wheat and the coming spring 

Forty- two per cent disapprove of U.S. air support farming „ 
of the S„ Vietnamese invasion of Laos (39% approve). In other, drier provinces commune members collect 
Forty-one per cent believe the invasion will the snow and harrow the fields to preserve moisture, 

s low up troop withdrawal from Vietnam (15% believe — fro m Hs inhua (C h ina' s news service) Mar. 3 
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TOP: Helping with work in Nueva Habana. The bulk of the Popular Militia is made up of 

women, who play a key role in community organizations. See story on Chile, page one 
of this packet. Credit LNS. 



Bottom: Classroom set up in Nueva Habana, outside Santiago de Chile, for children who 

didn't want to wait for the official opening of school in late March. See Chile story 

page one of this packet. Credit LNS. 
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In liberated Guinea-Bissau. Photos by Hike Shuster. CteditLNS 
See story in this packet, pape 14. , 
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The women respond to Araujo in Fula, as the interpreter on the left translates into Creole, a 
combination of African languages and Portuguese. "...What could the party do when the Portu- 
guese came in their helicopters, took our clothes and left. That is not war, that is robbery. 
If they want war, they should fight against the soldiers of PAIGC, not steal from the unarmed 
people, bombard villages and schools... I don't want to thank the party for this cloth because 
it is not necessary. The party is my mother and father." 

Below, the other villagers and soldiers listen. 





In liberated Guinea-Bissau. Photos by Mike Shuster. Credit LNS 
See story this packet, page 14. 
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In liberated Guinea-Bissau. Photos by Mike Shuster. 
See story this racket rage 14. 
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